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' We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth ' 



THE SCHOOL OF VENICE 

By Alfred Trumble 

With origi?ial il last rations by Vince7it G. Stiepevich. 

That climate and surroundings have the greatest possible influence on the art 
of a nation is unquestionable. Their influence is exercised primarily upon the 
character of the people, and the character of the people marks itself in their art. 

Men paint as they think, and their thoughts are moulded by the land they 
live in and the special features of the life which is a part of their national exist- 
ence. The art of modern Italy has as strong a stamp of individuality upon it as 
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that of the Italy of the Renaissance, as to which there can be no mistake of iden- 
tification. Modern in spirit as it is, and it is quite abreast in spirit with the time, 
it is in no sense imitative of any other school, or even reminiscent of it. Its slight 
affinity with the Spanish — an affinity merely of spirit and color — is largely due to 
latitude in the first place, and to that general sympathy of feeling which pre- 
vails among peoples allied to one common stock, as the Latin races are. 

In the history of Italian art, that of Venice holds a place apart. It is character- 
ized by an oriental voluptuousness of color, just as the art of Florence ran to a 
modernization of Greek classicism, and the dominating spirit of the church turned 
Roman art into the ecclesiastical channel. Venice, previous to the introduction 
of the long sea-voyage around the Cape of Good Hope, was the clearing-house of 
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traffic between Asia and western Europe. The trade of China, of Persia, of India, 
Arabia, Egypt and Turkey, passed up the Adriatic, and the mercantile adventurers 
of the Venetian Republic were among the explorers and exploiters of the mysterious 
splendors and fabled wealth of the orient. The real greatness of Venice lay in her 
commercial enterprise and supremacy, and her decline began when her control of 
the enormous resources which had enriched her faded before the competition of 
external advancement, and the rivalry of other nations narrowed the field of which 
she had so long held the monopoly. The commercial Venice was a power; the 
political Venice was a farce which invited its own overthrow. 

The eastern opulence, for which Venice provided an entry-port to the West, 
naturally exercised its influence upon her people. Her patricians were the most 
splendid in Europe. Her art took its shape and color from its surroundings. 
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Grandiose in her business, she was grandiose also in her luxury. To this day the 
wonderful city of the lagoons remains a monument to a marvelous past, not only 
in her palaces and churches, in her architecture and her topographical features, 
but in the treasures of art, which, in spite of successive conquests by or subjuga- 
tion to foreign powers, remain stored within her walls. During the period of the 
Austrian occupation, and the dark days of the French regime, the state lay prac- 
tically dormant, but the artistic instinct of the people was not extinguished. Its 
revival commenced as soon as the iron thraldom of the stranger was removed, 
and its progress under the influences which have given such an enormous impulse 
to the advancement of the last quarter of a century has been proportionate to the 
progress of the art of other nations. The Venetian school, which to all appear- 
ances expired with Tiepolo, gained a new lease of life from the time when condi- 
tions became in the least degree favorable. The school stands to-day as a distinct- 
ive one. It has produced many men of strong original talent and consummate 
ability; it has served not only as an academy for the development of native tal- 
ent, but as a finishing-school for men of other races; and the city, at the present 
time, shelters an active art-colony composed of painters of all nations, while it is 
a sacred place of pilgrimage for roving artists of the four quarters of the globe. 
An able artist of the modern Italian school is Vincent G. Stiepevich. He was 
born in Venice, and so is a colorist by tradition and local heredity, and a decorator 
by transmission from the time when the great masters of Italy taught the art of 
decoration to the world. Political and social circumstances have changed since 
the day of Paul Veronese, but the decorative spirit still lives in the Italian heart. 
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l-'EEDING THE PETS 



Mr, Stiepevich received his artistic education at the Royal Academy of Venice, 
under Professor Carl Von Blaas, a distinguished historical painter, who, although 
born in the Austrian Tyrol, founded his art in Italy and painted in the Italian feel- 
ing to the end. His first successes were made in water-color painting, for pictures 
in which medium he received the Academy bronze medal in 1862, and the grand 
prize for water-color in 1865. He had, all the while, been experimenting in oil 
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and fresco, and studying the art of decorative composition, which is so essentially- 
distinct in many things from that of easel-painting in genre or history. In 1868 
he had already taken a place of consideration among the decorative artists of Italy, 
and had settled in Milan, where he executed many highly successful frescoes for 
public commissions, as well as others upon private order. These won for him an 
election to membership of the Royal Academy of Milan, in which institution a 
number of his productions were exhibited These had attracted the attention of 
tourists, and opened a market for him abroad, which was enlarged when, in 1869, 
he began to exhibit in Vienna. His works which passed out of Italy were chiefly 
genre pictures, the earlier ones showing somewhat of the influence of his master, 
Von Blaas, but gradually developing into a style entirely his own. 

In 1872 he received the commission to decorate the grand hall of the Chamber 
of Commerce at St. Louis, Mo., and came to the United States. His work having 
preceded him to this country, he was no stranger in name, and found a private 
patronage here more profitable, probably, than his public commissions. Outside 
of some private collections, however, the New York public knew little of him 
until, in 1877, he sent his first exhibit to the National Academy of Design. With 
few exceptions, each subsequent annual exhibition here held examples of his art. 
He established his studio in New York, sent his pictures to the exhibitions at Bos- 
ton, where he took a medal in 1890, Philadelphia, Chicago, and throughout the 
west: and, without relinquishing his activity in the decorative field, produced a 
steady succession of genre works which carried his reputation everywhere. 

The graceful composition and picturesque character of his subjects, their 
strong, rich color, and conscientiously complete execution, render his cabinet and 
larger pictures equally adaptable to the gallery or to the embellishment of the 
home. Without making any pretension to mere story-telling, his works have the 
quality of suggesting a story, which the observer may adapt according to his own 
moods and fancies, a distinction which the public is never slow to recognize. 



